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Upbraid me not, ye twain! shame is it enough for me 
to be as I am : no gain in upbraiding to you or me. 
Know ye not that in reproach there is little that profits men ? 
It was not my wont to blame my brother when I was free. 
O rider, if thou lightest on those men who drank with me 
in Nejrán aforetime, say—‘ Ye shall never see him more!’ 
— Abú Kerib and those twin el-Eyhem, the twain of them, 
and Qeys of el-Yemen who dwells in the uplands of Hadramaut. 


0 
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5 May God requite with shame my people for el-Kuláb— 
those of them of pure race, and the others born of slaves ! 
Had it been my will, there had borne me far away from their horse 
a swift mare, behind whom the black steeds lag in a slackening 
throng : 
But it was my will to shield the men of your father’s house, 
and the spears all missed the man who stood as his fellows’ shield. 
The matron of ‘Abd-Shems laughed as she saw me led in bonds, 
as though she had seen before no captive of el- Yemen : 
But one knows—Muleykeh my wife—that time was when I stood forth 
a lion in fight, whether men bore against me or I led on. 
10 1 said to them when they bound my tongue with a leathern thong 
— 0 kinsmen of Teym, I pray you, leave me my tongue yet free ! 
* O kinsmen of Teym, ye hold me fast: treat me gently then; 
* the brother ye lost was not the equal in place of me. 
* And if ye must slay me, let me die at least as a lord ; 
‘and if ye will let me go, take in ransom all my wealth.’ 
Is it truth, ye servants of God—I shall hear no more the voice 
of herdsmen who shout for their camels in the distant grazing- 
grounds ? 
Yea, many a beast did I slay, and many a camel urge 
to her swiftest, and journey steadfast where no man dared to go; 
15 And ofttimes I slew for my fellows my camel at the feast, 
and ofttimes I rent my robe in twain for two singing-girls, 
And ofttimes withstood a host like locusts that swept on me 
with my hand alone, when all the lances on me were turned. 
Now am I as though I never had mounted a noble steed, ١ 
or called to my horsemen—“ Charge! give our footmen breathing- 
space ! 
Or bought the full skin of wine for much gold, or shouted loud 
to my comrades stout— Heap high the blaze of our beacon-fire !' 


Nores. 

The metre is the Tawil, second form. 

v. 4. Of the persons mentioned in this verse Ibn-el-Athir (Kámil, Vol. I, 
p. 469) says that Abü-Kerib was Bishr son of *Alqameh son of el-Hárith, while the two 
el-Eyhem (ZyAem means foolish, stupid, and was given as a nickname to many people : 
two kings of Ghassán bore it) were el-Aswad son of “ Alqameh son of el-Hárith, and 
el-‘Aqib (the chief, lord), whose full name was ‘Abd-el-Mesih son of el-Abyad; Qeys 
was Qeys son of Ma‘di-Kerib. Of these the last was chief of the tribe of Kindeh, and 
was surnamed el-Ashajj, “the Scarred”; he was praised by el-A'shà. El-‘Agib and 
el-Aswad el-Eyhem were two leaders of the deputation from Nejrán to Mohammed at 
el-Medineh in A. H. 9. Of the first I have been able to discover nothing further. 

v. 6. "This verse is variously given. Ibn-el-Athir (/. c.) reads— 
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7 Tebrîzî, in his commentary on the Hamáseh (p. 298), quotes it thus : 
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Caussin de Perceval (Essai, ii. 589), apparently following the apie reads— 
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The first and second readings in the first hemistich give shafbeh, a mare light of 
flesh and active, instead of our zadeh : the third gives muhrah, a young mare; in the 
second hemistich, instead of our el-huww-eljiydd, ‘the noble black horses," Ibn.el- 
Athir reads “the noble (“tég) bays," et-Tebrizi, “the noble short-haired steeds” 
(jurd), and C. de Perceval “the beautiful short-haired steeds.” As the last word of 
the verse tawdliyé (plural of téliyek, “ following") is decidedly best; mawéliyd, C. do 
P.s reading, seems to be a word-play on the reading ‘itéq, since it means slaves in 
opposition to free-born (tag) : such a play is foreign to old Arab verse. Et-tdli is a 
special word used for the fourth horse in a race where ten run, and thus appropriately 
describes the place of the pursuers. 

v. 7. Dimér has the same meaning as kagigah, viz., the persons whom it is one's 
duty to defend. I am somewhat doubtful of the rendering of the second hemistich of 
this verse. I have taken yekhtatifua as meaning ^ missed," which is apparently a 
possible sense; but it may also mean “ carried away, suddenly took possession of,” and 
may refer to his having been taken prisoner while he covered the retreat of his tribe. 

v. 8. “Of ‘Abd-Shems,” that is, descended from ‘Abd-Shems, son of Sa‘d, son of 
Zeyd-Menát, son of Temim. 

v. 10. ““Teym.“ This family did not belong to Temim, but was one of the 
Ribéb, or five confederate tribes, whose fortunes were at this time linked to those of 
Temim: the five were Dabbeh, Teym, * Adi ibn “Abd-Menát, ‘Okl, and Thaur; they 
were all descended from Udd, son of Tábikhah son of Ilyás. Teym is probably shorten- 
ed for Teym-el-Lat, (* servant of el-Làt") a name borne by many of the Arab families, 


which Mohammed changed into Teym-allah (“servant of God"). 
v. 12. The last words of the second hemistich (tahrubini biméliyé) may be more 


literally rendered “ despoil me of all my wealth.” 

v. 13. “ Ye servants of God," ‘“dbéda-lléhi: there is reason to suspect that this 
has been altered from ‘“iddda-déti, "servants of el-Lát," which would be a para- 
phrase of the name of the tribe he was addressing, Teym-el-Lat. El-metdli, plural of 
el-mutli, means “she camels having their young ones following them”; mo“zibún is 
* driving camels to distant pastures.” 

v. 17. Riyal is here a plural of rdjil, a foot soldier, net of rajul, a man. 

v. 18. “Comrades stout,’ eyséru sidgin: eysár are companions gathered to- 
gether for the arrow-gambling called el-Meysir ; this was played in the winter time, 
and by men sitting over the fire at night; the call to heighten the blaze was in order 
that the fire might be more conspicuous to the night-wanderer seeking for a shelter. 


2 K 
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[rr 
Ja'far son of ‘Olbeh, of the fight at Qurrà Sahbal. 
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Alas for Qurrà Sahbal! the day that upon us drave 
the crowd of frightened women, and the foemen pressed us sore. 
They said to us—“ Two things lie before you: now must ye choose— 
‘the points of the spears couched at you, or, if ye will not, chains.’ 
We answered them—‘ Yea, this thing may fall to you after fight, 
when men shall be left on ground and none shall arise again ; 
‘But we know not, if we quail before Death’s oncoming, 
‘how much may be left of life ; the goal is too far to see.’ 
When we strode to the strait of battle, there cleared us a space around 
the white swords in our right hands which the smiths had fur- 
bished fair ; 
To them fell the edge of my blade on that day of Sahbal dale, 
and mine was the share thereof whereover my fingers closed. 


Notes. 
The measure is the second form of the Tawi. 


This poem, if we may trust the account of the adventure to which it relates given 
in the Agháni, has been manipulated by Abú Temmám ; as given in the Hamáseh, it 
suggests an attack by the enemy on the tribe of the poet, a sudden surprise, with terri- 
fied women arid few men to withstand a threatening foe; but as the tale is told by el- 
Isfaháni (Agh. XI, 147), Ja‘far with two companions went forth to plunder the herds 


of ‘Oqeyl, and was beset on his way back by detached parties of that tribe in the valley 


of Sahbal, whom he overcame and reached home safe. Another version of the poem 


is given in the Agháni which contains many more lines than that in the Hamáseh, and 
some notable differences in those which are common to both; it is not necessary to 


give here the lines by which the Agháni exceeds the Hamáseh: but the differences 
may be briefly stated, v. 1 is in the Agháni— 
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This reading (which follows an introductory verse) avoids the difficulty caused by 
the word alahfé (“ alas") in the Hamáseh's version; the poem is one of exultation : 
why should it open with “Alas!??P It also, instead of e/-weláyá, “the weak and 
frightened women," gives es-saráyá, “ the troops of horse," and instead of the difficult 
name Qurrà, reads garney, “the two horns” (that is, probably, the two mountain peaks 
between which the valley of Sahbal lay). "The verse may be rendered— 

í That even when under Sahbal’s twin peaks upon us drave 

the horsemen troop after troop, and the foemen pressed us sore." 

v. 2 15 exactly the same in the Agháni. So is v. 3, except that in the second 
hemistich for nawuhu the Agháni reads nahduhá, a word of the same meaning. v. 4 
does not occur at all in the Agháni's version. v. 5 is the same in both as to the 
second hemistich, but the first in the Agháni is— 
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« Their ambush beset our road, but there cleared us a space around 
the white swords in our right hands which the smiths had furbished fair.” 


v. 6 is the same in the Agháni and the Hamáseh. 


IV. 
The same, in ward at Mekkeh. 
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My ê l up the steep with the b. of “Lene 
by their side, while my body lies in Mekkeh a prisoner. 
I marvelled as she came darkling to me and entered free, 
while the prison’s door before me was bolted and surely barred. 


She drew near and greeted me : 


then she rose and bid farewell ; 


and when she turned, my life wellnigh went forth with her. 
Nay, think not that I am bowed by fear away from you, 
or that I tremble before the death that stands so nigh, 
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5 Or that my soul quakes at all before your threatenings, 
or that my spirit is broken by walking in these chains ; 
But a longing has smitten my heart born of my love of thee, 
as it was in the days aforetime when that I was free. 


Notes. 


The measure is the same as in Nos. II and III. 

This piece is given with almost the same text in the Agháni, XT, 149; the latter, 
however, begins it with the second verse of the Hamáseh's version, putting the verse 
which in it answers to the first last; this is 

9° و‎ $e d 25 
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37 longing and my love stand gazing with p. eyes 
for thee, while my body lies in Mekkeh a prisoner. 

The Agháni also inserts a verse between vv. 4 and ð of the Hamáseh's version; 
this is, however, clearly intrusive, and breaks the sequence of the thought: itis there. 
fore not quoted here. 


V. 
* Abd-el-Melik son of ‘Abd-er-Rahim, of ao Benu-d-Dayyan. 
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When a man stains not his honour by doing a deed of shame, 
whatso be the raiment he wears, fair is it and comely ; 

And if he takes not on his soul the burden of loss and toil, 
there lies not before him any road to praise and glory. 

She cast blame on us that our number was little to count and few : 
I answered her—“ Yea: the count of noble men is little. 

* But not few canst thou call those whose remnants are like to us 
í —young men who vie with the old in the quest of glory. 

‘It hurts us nought that we be few, when our friend by us 
*1s safe, though the friends of most men beside be trampled ; 

‘A mountain we have where dwells he whom we shelter there, 
* Jofty, before whose height the eye falls back blunted : 

* Deep-based is its root below ground, and overhead there soars 
‘its peak to the stars of heaven whereto no man reaches. 

* À folk are we who deem it no shame to be slain in fight, 
‘though that be the deeming thereof of Salül and ‘Amir ; 

* Our love of death brings near to us our days of doom, 
* but their dooms shrink from death and stand far distant. 
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10 ‘There dies among us no lord a quiet death in his bed, 
‘and never is blood of us poured forth without vengeance. 
‘Our souls stream forth in a flood from the edge of the whetted swords : 
‘no otherwise than so does our spirit leave its mansion. 
* Pure is our stock, unsullied : fair is it kept and bright 
* by mothers whose bed bears well, and fathers mighty. 
* To the best of the uplands we wend, and when the season comes, 
* we travel adown to the best of fruitful valleys. 
* Like rain of the heaven are we: there 1s not in all our line 
* one blunt of heart, nor among us is counted a niggard. 
15 ‘We say nay whenso we will to the words of other men, - 
“but no man to us says nay when we give sentence. 
* When passes a lord of our line, in his stead there rises straight 
‘a lord to say the say and do the deeds of the noble. 
‘Our beacon is never quenched to the wanderer of the night, 
“nor has ever a guest blamed us where men meet together. 
‘Our Days are famous among. our foemen, of fair report, 
‘branded and blazed with glory like noble horses. 
‘Our swords have swept throughout all lands both West and East 
‘and gathered many a notch from the steel of hauberk-wearers ; 
20 ‘Not used are they when drawn to be laid back in their sheaths 
‘before that the folk they meet are spoiled and scattered. 
* [f thou knowest not, ask men what they think of us and them 
‘—not alike are he that knows and he that knows not. 
‘The children of ed-Dayyan are the shaft of their people’s mill 
‘—around them it turns and whirls, while they stand midmost.’ 


NOTES. 


The metre is the third form of the Tawi/: the first hemistich is the same as in Nos. 
II, III and IV; but the second is catalectic and is scanned thus :— 


This poem stands in the Hamáseh under the name of es-Semau’al son of “Ádiyá 
the Jew, but it is not by him; this is proved by the mention of ‘Amir and Salûl in 
verse 8, and of the Benu-d-Dayyán in v. 22. The mistake by which it has been attri- 
buted to es-Semau'al arose, as pointed out by et-Tebrí against the passage, from v. 
6, where the mountain spoken of, which is really a metaphor for the glory and renown 
of the tribe, has been thought to be the burg el-Ablaq in Teymá, where es-Semau'al 
dwelt, and where he sheltered the kin of Imra'el-Qeys the poet against el-Hárith son 
of Abú Shemir king of Ghassán. 

Of the real author nothing is known except that he belonged to the noble stock of 
ed-Dayyán: his name recurs in the Hamáseh at p. 400 as the author of a marthiyeh, 
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and he is there called a native of Syria (SAa' &mi) and a metaphysician (Kelámt) ; Y 
have found no mention of him in the Agháni, Ibn Khallikán, Ibn Quteybeh, or Haji 
Khalifeh. It seems to me most probable that the piece belongs to the early wars of the 
Arabs during the spread of el-Islàm over Asia Minor, Armenia and Persia, and I should 
doubt its being the composition of a mere scholar. The fact that it was attributed to 
es-Semau'al shows that its authorship is uncertain, and that it cannot be set down to 
any other with confidence. 

v. 5. “Our friend," jár : this word is used for either (but most frequently for 
the weaker) of the two parties to a covenant of mutual protection (7Awár) ; it is etymo- 
logically identical with the Hebrew gêr (A. V. “ stranger"), and the latter word fre- 
quently bears the same meaning: e. g. in Job xxxi. 32, where the LXX rightly ren- 
der it by £évos, which hasthe same double sense of host and guest, protector and pro- 
tected. 

v. 6. The mountain here referred to is the glory and great name of the tribe; 
the same metaphor occurs in a noble passage of the mo‘allaqah of el-Hárith son of Hil- 
lizeh (vv. 23—26.) 
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And we have stood, spite of their hate, and high towers 
and firm-based glory lift us aloft ; 
Defore to-day has it blinded the eyes 
of men in which were wrath and denial. 
As though the Fates beating against us met 
a black mountain cleaving the topmost clouds, 
Mighty and strong above the changes of things, 
which no shock of the Days can soften or shake. 


v. 8. Salül was a brother tribe of ‘Amir son of Sa‘sa‘ah: both were engaged 
in frequent contests and rivalries with the Benu-l-Hárith ibn Ka‘b, and especially 
with the house of ed-Dayyan; see, for instance, Agháni X, 145, where a story is told 
of a contest at ‘OkA$ between Yezîd son of 'Abd-el-Madán and ‘Amir son of Tufeyl for 
the hand of the daughter of Umayyeh son of el-Askar el-Kináni, in which the former 
was victorious: also another (pp. 146-7) between the same Yezîd and the men of ‘Amir 
before one of the Ghassanide Kings. One of the battles between the Benu-l-Harith 
and the Benü ‘Amir was the Day of es-Selef (Agh. X, 150) : another was the Day of 
Feyf-er-Rih (Ibn-el-Athír, I, 474.) 

v. 14. “Rain of the heaven", má'u-l-muzni : literally, “ water of a white rain- 
cloud": the sense is that they are as liberal as rain.  JMá-es-Semá, “ Water of the 
heaven," was a name given among the Arabs to men for their bounty and women for 
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their beauty. “One blunt of heart," kahdm: the opposite of mádi, cutting, keen, 
going straight to his end. 

v. 18. “Days,” Ayydm, is the word used in Arab legend for battles: one says— 
“the Day of el-Kuláb," “the Day of Shib Jebeleh," &c., although the fight may 
(as it did at el-Kuláb) have lasted longer than one day. The second hemistich cannot 
be literally rendered into English. Lahd ghurarun ma‘limatun wa hojúlu means 
“They (i. e. our days) have wellknown ghurar and hojil.’ Ghurar is the plural of ghur- 
rah, a white blaze on the forehead of a horse ; and 70747 is the plural of hil, the origi- 
nal meaning of which is an anklet: then, of a horse, a white ring on the leg in the 
place of an anklet; as horses bearing such marks are conspicuous among a troop, 80 
are the Days of his tribe glorious among days. So says ‘Amr son of Kulthüm, using 
the same metaphor (Mo‘all. 25.) 
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“Many the Days are ours, long, blazed with glory, 
when we withstood the King and would not serve him.” 


VI. 
Beshámeh son of Hazn of Nahshal. 
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We give thee greeting, O Selmà: do thou give us greeting back ! 
and if thou givest the cup to the noblest, reach it to us. 
And if thou callest one day to a mighty and valiant deed 
the chiefest of noble men, let thy call go forth to us. 
Sons of Nahshal are we: no father we claim but him, 
nor would he sell us for any other sons. 
When a goal of glory is set and the runners rush forth thereto, 
of us shalt thou see in the race the foremost and the next. 
And never there comes to die a mighty man of our line 
but we wean among us a boy to be mighty in his stead. 
Cheap do we hold our lives when the day of dread befalls, 
but if we should set them for sale in peace, they would cost men 
[ dear. 


Cx 


White are our foreheads and worn: for ever our cauldrons boil : 
we heal with our rich store the wounds our hands have made. 
I come of a house whose elders have fallen one by one 
as they sprang to the cry of the fighters—' Where are the helpers 
[now P? 


If there should be among a thousand but one of us, 
and men should call—‘ Ho! a knight!’ he would think that they 
[meant him. 


10 When the fighters blench and quail before the deadly stroke 
of the sword-edge, we leap forth and catch it in our hands. 
Never shalt thou see them, though their loss be great and sore, 
weeping among the weepers over him that is dead ! 
Many a time we bestride the steed of peril and death, 
but our valour bears us back safe, and the swords that help us well. 


Notes. 


The metre of this piece is the same as that of No. I. 

The tribe of Nahshal was a sept of Temim, of the division of Dárim. This poem 
is also attributed to a poet (some say the elder Muraqqish, but most mention no name) 
of the Benti Qeys ibn Tha‘lebeh, a sub-tribe of Bekr ibn Wá'il: those who follow this 
theory read in v. 8, instead of inná bent Nahshalin, inná bent Málikin, Malik of Qeys, 
the head of the family to which Tarafch the poot belonged, being meant. 

v. 4. The usual number of horses run in a race among the pagan Arabs was 
ton; the one that came in first was called es-sábig, “the out.stripper," or el-myellí, 
“he who makes [his owner] conspicuous": the second, el-musalli, ‘ he whose head is at 
the tail (sal4) of the foremost" : the third, el-muselli, ** he who renders [his owner] con- 
tent" : the fourth, et-táli, ** the follower’: the fifth, el-murtáh, “the agile": the sixth, 
el-'átif, “he who bends his neck”: the seventh, e/-w'ammal, “he from whom much 
had been hoped”: the eighth el-kadiy “tho fortunate" (apparently by an euphemism) : 
the ninth, e/-datim,.‘ the cuffed,” because he is driven away with blows from the paddock ; 
and the tenth, es-sukeyt, “the silent," because he is covered with confusion, 


2 L 
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“The race for glory" is a metaphor often used by the old poets: thus Zuheyr 
(Ahlwardt, Diwáns, p. 80) says— 
GI 707 U uve o^ 2 
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اذا ابكدرت قيس ابى عیلاں عاية 


“When the men of Qeys son of *Eylán race together for a goal 
of glory, he that reaehes it first is their chosen Lord.” 

v. 7. ‘ White are our foreheads,” bidun mafáriquná : this is variously interpret- 
ted; it is said that it may either mean that their heads are crowned with glory as with 
light, or that they have beeome bald by eonstantly wearing the helmet: the latter 
explanation seems best. The boiling of the eauldrons is also explained in two ways; it 
is said that it is a metaphor for the heat and fury of war: but the better and simpler 
interpretation refers it to their ever open hospitality. “We heal with our rich store": 
that is, “when any one is slain by us we pay from our herds the priee of his blood." 

v. 9. This resembles a line of ae s (Mo‘all. 42) 
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“When my kinsmen cried ‘ Who is the man for the deed ? I deemed that I 
was he they meant: and I lagged not nor was I infirm of heart." 
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In the cleft of the rocks below Sal“ is lying 

one slain whose blood drips not without vengeance. 
He left the burden to me and departed, 

and I take up the load lightly and bear it— 
A heritage of bloodshed to me the son of 

his sister, one dauntless—his knot none pe 
Downeast of eyes, dripping poison, like as 

the hooded asp that spits venom, the adder. 
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10 


Fearful the tidings that reach us, heavy— 

the heaviest of burdens thereby is nothing ! 
Fate has cut off from me, Fate the tyrant, 

one mighty whose friend none dared to be little : 
A sunshine in wintertide, until when 

the Dogstar burned, he was coolness and shadow : 
Lean-sided and thin, but not from lacking : 

liberal-handed, keen-hearted, haughty ; 
He journeyed with Wariness, and where he halted, 

there Wariness halted herself his comrade : 
A rushing rain-flood when he gave guerdons : 

when he sprang to the onset, a mighty lion ; 
In the midst of his kin flowed his long black hair, and 

his skirts trailed : in war a wolf’s whelp with lean flanks ; 
Two savours had he, of honey and gall: and 

one or the other all men have tasted ; 


` He rode Fear alone without a fellow 


15 


20 


23 


but only his deep-notched blade of el- Yemen. 
Many the warriors, noon-journeying, who, when 
night fell, journeyed on, and halted at dawning— 
Keen each one of them, girt with a keen blade 
that when one drew it flashed forth like the hghtning— 
They were tasting of sleep by sips, when as 
they nodded, thou didst fright them, and they were scat- 
Vengeance we did on them: there escaped us [tered ! 
- of the two houses none but the fewest. 
And if Hudeyl broke the edge of his sword-blade— 
many the notch that Hudeyl gained from him! 
Many the time that he made them kneel down on 
jagged rocks where the hoof is worn with running: 
Many the morning he fell on their shelter, 
and after slaughter came Et: and spoiling. 
Huðeyl has been burned by me, one valiant 
whom Evil tires not though they be wearied— 
Whose spear drinks deep the first draught, and thereon 
l drinks deep again of the blood of foemen. 
Forbidden was wine, but now is it lawful: 
hard was the toil that made it lawful! 
Keach me the cup, O Sawád son of ‘Amru: 
riy body is spent with gaining my vengeance. 
To Huðeyl we gave to drink Death’s goblet, 
۰ whose dregs are disgrace and shame and dishonour, 
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The hyena laughs over the slain of Hu$eyl, and 

the wolf—see thou—grins by their corpses, 
And the vultures flap their wings, full-bellied 

treading their dead, too gorged to leave them. 


Notes. 


Tho measure is the Medid, the basis of which is a pair of ionics a minore separated 
by an anapæst :— 


— = — a — —= 


This poem stands in the Hamáseh under the name of Ta'abbata Sherr’; but it is 
also attributed to Ta’abbata’s sister’s son, and held to refer to the vengeanee wrought 
by the nephew on his uncle’s slayers. ‘The commentators, however, say that the slain 
man eannot be Ta’abbata himself, for Sal“ the place named in the first verse, is in the 
neighbourhood of el-Medineh: but the place where Ta’abbata was slain lay in the 
country of Huðeyl, eastward of Mekkeh, and was called Rakhmán. His sister said, 
bewailing him— 
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“Fair was the warrior re ye leftin Rakhmán 
—Thabit son of Jábir son of Sufyán, 
. Who slew his foe and poured wine for his fellow !? 

(Thábit son of Jábir was tho real name of Ta'abbata Sherrá, which means “ Ho 
carried evil under his arm.") 

But the weight of evidence is against the authentieity of the poem as an utterance 
of Ta’abbata’s; it is more probably attributed to the famous imitator of the songs of 
the pagan Arabs, Abú Mohriz ibn Hayyán, commonly known as Khalaf el-Ahmar. 
This man was a native of Farghána, and was taken captive with his parents when 
Khurásán was conquered by the Muslims; he grew up to be a most eminent man of 
learning, and among all those of that elass, who abounded in the days of the first ‘Ab- 
basi Khalifchs, he was the truest poet. He is best known as a fabricator of poems in 
the style of the ancients, with whieh he deceived the learned men of cl-Küfeh, and 
even Hammad er-Rawiych himself; he afterwards acknowledged the poems to be forg- 
ed, but they refused to believe it. He died about A. H. 180. (Ibn Quteybeh, Ma'árif, 
p.270. Id. in Nöldeke's Beiträge zur Kenntniss d. Poes. d. alt. Arab. p. 15. Ibn 
Khallikan, I. p. 671, and TIT. p. 391. Agháni V. 174.) 

The following are some of the marks of a late origin (áthár et-taulid) which are 
to be found in the piece :— 

The subtlety of the thought conveyed in the words of verse 5, 6, — Jella hatta 
dagga fihi-l-ajellu : this struck the ancient commentators as unlike the speech of a 
Desert Arab: 

The play of words in verse 8 between yábisu-Ljembeyni (dry-sided, i. e. lean) and 
nedi-l-keffeynt, (moist-handed, í, e. liberal) : 
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The alliteration in v. 9, where out of ten words seven contain the letter € : 

The alliteration of gheythu and ghdmirun in v. 10, and the rhyming antithesis of 
gheyth and leyth (besides heyth in the same versc) : 

The very unusual distributive sense of kilá in v. 12: 

The use of injába in v. 14 for the dawn: it appears to be used in classical Arabic 
only for the elearing away of clouds ; 

The play on the word médin in v. 15, where it means (1) a warrior who goes 
straight to his end, and (2) a sword that cuts through all obstacles. 

None of these taken by itself would perhaps be conclusive ; allitcration is not 
unknown in the ancient. poetry, but it is not approved; and instances of word-play 
might also be found. But taken togcther they constitute what is called tekelluf (which 
may be rendered artificiality), which is foreign to the age to which the poem would 
belong if it were really by Ta'abbata Sherrá. 

But whether an imitation or a genuinc old poem, there can be no doubt that the 
piece breathes the true spirit of the pagan Arab. Albert Schultens says of it—** Nobile 
hloðksarmen . M. monumentum est illustre laudationum quibus Fortium fortia facta 
concclebrari solebant. Magnis splendet ornamentis ac luminibus, que gentis genium 
graphice pingunt." Goethe, in the Appendix to his West-Oestlicher Diwan (where he 
gives a translation of it, rendered from Schultens' Latin, as the only spceimen of old 
Arab poetry which he adduces), writes — “Dic Grösse des Charaeters, der Ernst, die 
rechtmüssige Grausamkeit des Handelns, sind hier eigentlich das Mark der Poesie.... 
Höchst merkwürdig erseheint uns bei diesem Gedieht, dass die reine Prosa der Hand- 
lung durch Transposition der einzelnen Ereignisse poetisch wird. Dadurch, und dass 
das Gedieht fast alles áussern Schmucks ermangelt, wird der Ernst desselben erhöht, 
und wer sich recht hinein lies't muss das Gesehehene, von Anfang bis zu Ende, nach 
und nach vor der Einbildungskraft aufgebaut erblicken." 

vv. 1 to 4 tell of ; the slaying, and set before us the avenger: vv. 5 to 13 praise 
the slain man, his mighty deeds and great heart: vv. 14 to 17 describe the onslaught 
which led in the end to his fall: vv. 18 to 20, the many deeds of daring which Huðeyl 
had to avenge on him; vv. 21 to 27, the vengeance taken by him into whose mouth 
the poem is put. 


v. 1. “Drips not without vengeance,” má yufallu: literally, “is not poured 
forth like the dew or finc rain." 

v. 3. “A heritage of bloodshed to me the son of his sister", wa ward’ a-th-thari 
minni-bnu ukhtin : literally, “and behind the vengeance” (í. e., to take it up—a eon- 
tinuation of the thought of verse 2) [there is] “a sister's son in me." This verse has 
been misunderstood by Schultens and Rückert: the former renders it—“ Post me talioni 
imminet sororis filius," and the latter— Und ein Schwestersohn zur Rache tritt mir 
naeh." Goethe, seeing with a fine discernment that the avenger who speaks is himself 
the sister’s son of the dead, (compare verse 24—inna jismi ba‘da Khali lakhallu), makes 
verses 3 and 4 the reported utterance of tho dying man— 

* Erbe meiner Rache 
Ist der Schwestersohn, 
3 Der Streitbare, - 
Der Unversohnliche," w. s. 20. 
Minnt is here an example of the explicative min (li-l-bayán). 
^ His knot none looses,” *ogdatuhu lá tohallu, said of a man whose fury in battle is 
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irresistible : the dictionaries give tahallelet ‘ogaduhu as meaning “his anger was ap- 
peased." 

v. 4. The comparison of the warrior to a deadly serpent in this verse recalls the 
name of the family in Teghlib to which ‘Amr son of Kulthüm belonged—the Arágim 
—“ the spotted serpents,” 

v. 5. “The heaviest of burdens thereby is nothing" : literally—“ it is great (í. e. 
terrible) so that the greatest therein becomes little" ; the criticism of the earlier com- 
mentators on this phrase has been mentioned above. 

v. 6. “ Whose friend," Járuhu : see the note to v. 5 of No. V. 

v. 7. “A sunshine," shámas : literally, “a sunny day." 

v. 8. *''Lean-sided" : leanness is a subject of praise in a hero because it denotes 
the hardships he has undergone, and also his generosity in giving to others to eat while 
he keeps nought for himself. 

v. 11. The first hemistich of this verse can be taken in two ways: either musbilun 
may be rendered absolutely, “letting hang down,” i. e., his garments: and ahwd may 
be taken of his complexion, “swarthy” ; or, as I have rendered it, akwd may be the 
accusative after musbilun, “letting hang down his long black [hair]."  ** His skirts 
trailed” : in days of peace and quiet the Arabs allowed their izár or waist-wrapper to 
trail on the ground: in war they girt it tight about their loins. Zuheyr says, describ- 
ing a luxurious people (Ahlwardt, Six Poets, p. 77) :— 
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“By them is wine, and a strainer, and musk thereby 
wherewith their skins are perfumed, and water: 
They trail their skirts of burd, and in them glows 
the vehemence of the cup and the ecstasy of song.” 
(Water, to mix with the wine: so wine was commonly drunk by the Arabs: sce 
Tarafeh, Mo‘all. 59, and ‘Amr Kulth. Mo‘all. 2). 
“A wolf's whelp,” sim‘, a hybrid between the wolf and the hyena, with the fierce- 
ness of both. 
v. 12. “Gall”, sharyun, the colocynth or bitter gourd. 
v. 14. The mode of journeying in the Desert here described will be familiar all 
readers of Palgrave’s “ Central and Eastern Arabia.” 
vv. 16, 17. In et-Tebrizi’s edition of the Hamáseh these verses stand in the re- 
verse order: the sequence in which I have giventhem is that in which they are placed 
by Schultens, and seems the natural one. 
“ "They were tasting of sleep by sips,” éhtasau anfása nawmin : í. e., sleep was over. 
coming them little by little. 
v. 18. “Broke the edge of his sword blade," fellet shebdhu : that is, apparently, 
overthrew him. 
v. 21. “ Huðeyl has been burned," saliyet, í. e. scathed. So el-Hárith son of 
* Obád, when he was unwillingly compelled to take part in the contest by the slaying 
of his son Bujeyr by Muhelhil, said of the War of Basüs 
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“I was not of dk whose wrong wrought it, God knows! 

Yet to-day must I be burned in its blaze." 

v. 22. “He drank deep at the first draught’ (nehila) and “he drank deep a 
second draught” (í alla), both words used originally of camels, are in constant use in 
Arab poetry to describe the thrust and thrust again of spears. 

v. 28. Wine was forbidden to him, because he had sworn not to drink it until he 
attained to his vengeance. 

v. 25. This verse is omitted in Freytag’s edn. of ct-Tebrizi's Hamisch: I have 
restored it from Schultens' text, because it appears to arise naturally out of the idea of 
the preceding verse. 

v. 27. “The vultures," *itágu-t-teyri : literally, “the noble of birds,” a term 
reserved for birds of prey. “Flap their wings," tahfà : this is the reading of Schul- 
tens, and is also given by et-Tebrizi in the commentary, though he admits teghd& into 
the text; the former reading seems to me to give much greater vividness to the horri- 
ble picture than the latter, which is a mere auxiliary verb. 


VIII. 
Isháq son of Khalaf. 
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If no. Umeymeh were there, no Want would trouble my soul— 
no labour call me to toil for bread through pitchiest night ; 
What moves my longing to live is but that well do I know 
how low the fatherless lies,—how hard the kindness of kin. 
I quake before loss of wealth lest lacking fall upon her, 
and leave her shieldless and bare as flesh set forth on a board. 
My life she prays for, and I from mere love pray for her death— 
yea, death, the gentlest and kindest guest to visit a maid. 
5 I fear an uncle’s rebuke, a brother's harshness for her ; 
my chiefest end was to spare her heart the grief d a word. 
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Norzs. 


The metre is tho first form of the ðesíf, in which the last foot is the same in the 
second hemistich as in the first; an attempt has been made to imitate it in the transla- 
tion, The grammars give V — V — as permissible for the third foot, although on 
an examination of a large number of pieces of this measure in the Hamáseh I have 
found no example ofa short first syllable; instances, however, occur elsewhere; see 
en-Nábighah, v. 34 and 49, and xi. 3. Zuheyr, ix. 18, 21, 22. In the English, owing to 
the want of clear distinction between syllables long in themselves (apart from the accent) 
and short, it has not been found possible always to give a long syllable in this place. 

Of the author of these lines I have been able to ascertain nothing. The fragment 
is, as shewn by the rhyme in the first hemistich, the beginning of a gasídeh ; four more 
lines of the same measure and rhyme are given as a continuation of the piece in the 
Appendix to the Cálcutta Edn. of the Hamáseh, p. 221: but they are of inferior merit 
to those selected by Abú Temmám. By his name (Isháq) the author should be an 
Islámi; the only authentic instance of a biblical name born by an Arab (not a Jew) 
before cl-Islám is that of the great-great-grandfather of ‘Adi son of Zeyd el-‘Tbadi, 
who was called Ayyüb (Job). (Sce Agháni ii. 18, and Abu-l-“Alá, quoted in the Hamá- 
seh, p. 177). The sentiment of v. 4 is, however, rather pagan than Islamic. 

v. 8. “ Meat on a butcher's board" is a proverbial expression for that which is 
utterly defenceless and helpless. 

v. 4. The scholiast compares the proverbs (both current in the Ignorance) nima- 
l-khatanu-l-gabru, “ An excellent son-in-law is the Grave," and defnu-l-benát mina-l- 
mekrumát, “To bury daughters is an act of mercy” ; the reference in the latter is to 
the practice of burying female children alive immediately after birth, which was still 
prevalent (though not widely spread) among the pagan Arabs at the time of the Pro- 
phet’s mission. The lot of women among thc Arabs of the Ignorance was a hard one; 
and it is most probable that the practice in question was perpetuated, if it did not begin, 
in the desire to save the family the shame of seeing its women ill-used or otherwise 
disgraced. This is to be inferred from the account given in the Agháni (xii. 150) of 
the reason why Qeys son of ‘ Asim, a lord of the tribe of Temim, adopted it. To this 
man was due the revival of the custom in the Prophet’s time after it had almost died 
out; a terrible tale is told of his burial alive of the only one of his daughters who was 
saved at birth and brought up in another family unknown to him. 

v. 5. The use of the imperfect (kuntu ubgt) in the second hemistich of this verse 
is worth noticing. The speaker looks forward to the time when his daughter will be 
left fatherless, and find no love such as that which she found in him. 


IX. 
Hittan son of el-Mo“allá. 
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Fortune has brought me down (her wonted way) 

from station great and high to low estate ; 
Fortune has rent away my plenteous store : 

of all my wealth honour alone is left; 
Fortune has turned my joy to tears: how oft 

did Fortune make me laugh with what she gave ! 
But for these girls, the Qata's downy brood, 

unkindly thrust from door to door as hard— 
Far would I roam and wide to seek my bread 

in Earth that has no lack of breadth and length ; 
Nay, but our children in our midst, what else 

but our hearts are they walking on the ground ? 
If but the wind blow harsh on one of them, 

mine eye says no to slumber all night long. 


rs 


Cx 


Norzs. 


The metre is the third form of the Sari‘, and consists of two diiambs (each commu- 
table to — — V — and — V Y — ) followed by a cretic ( — V —); in the second 
hemistich, which is catalcctic, the cretic becomes a spondee :— 


Ge‏ | 257 ن دا 
Y VU‏ — 


-v-|ese-|es+-|-- 
— V C EN 

Of the poct I have ascertained nothing. 

v. 4. The Qata is the sand-grouse; it is most probably identical with the Hebrew 
Qú'ath (A. V. “ pelican”). l 

The second hemistich of this verse has strangely perplexed the commentators. The 
following is a translation of et-Tebrizi’s note upon it. “ Rudidna min ba‘din ilà ba'di 
means— They were gathered together to me in a brief space of time, one born of a 
second wife after another born of the first, one by the side of another. Another read- 
ing is rededna min badin ilà ba‘di, with the active form of the verb and the personal 
pronoun joined to the second ba'd ; the meaning of this would be “they have bowed me 
and bent one part of my back towards another. Or, if we adopt the first reading, the 
line may mean that these daughters of his had been wedded, and were turned away: 
together with their little girls; mardádek is used in the sense of a divorced woman, and. 
ilà is sometimes equivalent to ma‘ (together with): you say 7074 ila dáka (‘this with, 
that’) meaning ma‘a Tûka ; taking it in this way, min ba‘din ilà ba'di will be in the. 
place of the accusative of condition to rudidna, á. e, they have been divorced together. 
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with their children. Or you may read rudidna as before, and min ba‘di ilà ba'di, giving 
both the ba“ds the affixed pronoun ; the sense would then be ‘They were in my loins, 
and when I begot them they entered (were turned) into my heart, which burns by 
reason of them through excess of affection Another reading is jwmi'na min ba‘din ila 
ba'di [the sense of which would be the same as the first explanation given by et-Tebrízi |. 
Abú Hilal says: ‘rudidna min ba'din ilà ba‘diis a sentence which hides but little 
meaning: perhaps he intended to say that they were born from different mothers, and 
were thrust from one to the other: but he did not express himself plainly.’ " 

So far et-Tebrizi; it appears to me that the difficulty (which consists in the use of 
the past, rudidna, for the future which the poet contemplates for his daughters, and 
which has led the commentators to try to explain that verb as referring to something 
already past) may be solved by supposing that the speaker puts his anticipation in the 
form of an event already come to pass. Such a construction is the common one for 
optatives, (yezáhu-lláh, &c.,) and is so used in places where there can be no question of 
the theological explanation which refers it to the foreknowledge of God, to whom 
future is as past; see e. g, Hamáseh, p. 67.— 
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Then, again, there are many instances in which 5 is spoken of as a past event 
is explained as a future one, e. g., in Ham., p. 172.— 
rgs” و‎ 


2T $‏ 
ul‏ في أرض فارس موثق Mya)‏ 


where the commentary (perhaps needlessly) understands that the poet, in his fore= 
knowledge of what awaits him, speaks of it as already come to pass. 80 also in Ham., 
p. 252, Jahdar son of Dubcy'ah says— 
WP goto o ^ Ge 

ves evel 3 dm i قل‎ 
plainly referring to a bereavement and widowing which are to be after his death in the 
fight before engaging in which he utters the verses. These instances seem amply to 
justify us in understanding the words in their natural sense—'“ pushed (or thrust) from 
one to another without help or kindness"; nothing could be more far-fetched than alk 
the explanations given by et-Tebrizi. 
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FOR 


2 
Ann son of Julandá, of 'Omán, 50 
' Abd-el-Melik, son of ’Abd-er-Rahim, an 
Arabian poet, 446 
"Abdur Rahmán Khan, of Kotsimul, 167 
Aborigines :—Bedhyas, 220; Bhars, 25, 
ناك‎ 0 2277 Bhils, 228; Binds, 20; 
Cherús, 25; Dakas, Daityas, Dasyas, 36; 
Gonds, 228, 232, 234; Khamars, 22; 
Kharwars, 17, 212., 25 ; Kois, 183 ; Kols, 
183, 228; Kurmis, 235; Lodhis, 231; 
Masáhars, 22; Manipuris, 36; Nagas, 
38; Suriyás, 25; Yanadis, 184; Zatt, 
or gypsies, in Arabia, 57;—profess Bud- 
dhism, 231 
Abú Bekr el-Bisri, 50 
Abú Mohriz ibn Hayyán, 455 
Abúthabí, in 'Omán, 52 
Acacia Arabica, 47 ;—vera 47 
Aethiopia, 439 
Agastya, or Canopus, 436 
Agham writing, 8 
Aghani, vide Kitáb-el- Agháni 
Agni-varna, 39 
Agra Sila, Vindhya’s guru, 16 
agriculture, in 'Omán, 54 
Ajaipal, of Ajmir, 231 
Ajmir, 230, 281 
"Akabat kumáshí, in 'Omán, 42 
Akbarpür, in Bihar, 22 
Alhá, the Chandel hero, 233 
"Ali Nagí Khan, 167 
Alláhábád, 231 
alum, mine of, 23 
' Amálekites, 50 
Amarakantak, sacred pool of, 20 
Amedabats, the munia bird, 24 
"Amr, son of Ma'dí-kerib, 169 
Amú River, 333 ; vide Oxus 
Anatolian Folk-lore, 14 
Ancient Sculpturings on rocks in Ka- 
máon, 1 
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Arabia, 41, 62, 90, 487, 459 

Arah, 29 

Arar-Brahmana, 164 

Asaf 'Alí Khán, Mir of Shighnán, 97 
Asam, or Tekhau, 38 

astronomy, Hindú, 411 

augury, in Arabia, 82 

"Auhí, in 'Omán, 41 

' Awámir Bedouins, 44 

el-Azd, of 'Omán, 50 


BADAKHSHAN, 98 

bageri, a bird, 24 

Baijnáth, in Kamáon, 1 

Balkh, 333». 

Bangalor, 14 

Bangbará Khán, 164 

Barani, goddess, 16 

Barba, a place south of Dihlí, 166 

Barkharí, vide Bharkari 

bater, a quail, 24 

el- Bátineh, in 'Omán, 48 

Bedhyas, a tribe of gipsies, 220 

Beni -l-’ Ambar, 438;—d-Dayyán, 446 ;— 
Gheith, 42;—Hárith ibn Ka'b, 438, 
449 ;—Ja’far ibn Kiláb, 75 ;—Ka b, 45 ; 
—Mázin, 438;—Nahl, 67;—'Oqeyl, 
440, 444 ;—Salúl, 75 ;—Sheybán, 437 ; 
—Temim, 440 ; —'Thaqíf, 80 

el-Bereymi, in 'Omán, 41 

Beshámeh, son of Hazn, an Arabian poet, 
450 

Bhagahanpúr, 282. 

Bhanraurá kherá, 228 

Bhar, Rájá, of Mahobá, 231 

Bhars, 25, 227, 233; vide Aborigines 

Bharwárá, 228, 231 

Bharsawán, 228 

Bharkhari, in Bundelkhand, 228 

Bharuá, 228 

Bhaváni, 17 
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Bhava Gupta, 149 

Bhils, 233; vide Aborigines 

Bhima Deva, 151 

Bhubna Fort, 26 

Bhubun, 34 

bhúms, twelve, of Bengal, 1662. 

Bhúmi-mális, a caste, 186 

Bidranáth, shrine of, 1 

Bihar, district of, 21 

Bijaigarh, fort of, 26 

Binds, a tribe, 25 

Birabhuvan Deva, of Orissa, 151 

Blochmann, H., an unpublished ghazal 
by Hafiz, 237 

bogolu, a bird, 24 

‘bombax heptaphylla, 165 

botany, of Bihar, 21;—of 'Omán, 47 ;— 
of Arabia, 77 

Brahma Muktávali, by Isvan Datt Pan- 
dit, 287. 

Brahma Sampradaya, 133 

Brahmanism, in Orissa, 153 

Buchanania latifolia, 21 

Buddhism, 185, 231 

Buddhist ruins in Kamáon, 3 

Buldán-el-'Awámir, 53 

Bundelá Rájpúts, 231 

Bundelkhand, 25, 227 

Burhi Deo, a Rangpur deity, 188 

Burj-el-Shikeyrí, in 'Omán, 42 

Burma, 38 

Butea frondosa, 21 


Canets, of Oman, 47; 78, 92, 95, 
169, 173 

Campbell, Mr., on rock markings, 15 

Canopus, in Sanskrit Agastya, 436 

castes, Hindú 186, 231 

ehakrabák, the Brahmani goose, 25 

Chandar Fort, 16 

Chand, founder of Chyapur, 36 

Chandalas, a caste, 186 

Chandan, Sayyid, tomb of, 28 

Chandel Rájpúts, 229 

Chandeshwar temple, in Kamáon, 2 

Chandrá, a village in Orissa, 150 

Chandrásekhara Bánurjí, The Kaimúr 
Range, 16 

Charairongba, 36 

Charanádrí, or Fort Chanár, 16 

Chaudwár, in Orissa, 150, 151 

Chavana Muni, 202. 

Cheran, in Bihár, 25 

Cherús, the tribe, 17, 25, 26 

chitti, a sort of hemp, 22 

Christianity, 184 ;—early, in Arabia, 9 

Chyápur, 26, 27, 28n. 

Civa Gupta, 174 

Copper-plate Grant from Cuttack, 149; 
— from Sambalpur, 178 


Index. 


crosses, Christian, 173, 184 
cupmarks, on rocks, 1, 3 


Darrvas, Dákas, races of, 36 

Dalíl Khán, Súbadár, 231 

Damant, G. H., on the old Manipuri 
Charaeter, 36 

Damsetjerd, a Persian colony in 'Omán,50 

Dámunyá, village of, near Bardwán, 164 

Darwáz, in Central Asia, 97 

Dasa-ratha, 39 

Dásas, caste of, 186 

Dasyus, tribe of, 36 

day and year, in Hindú astronomy, 419 

Deskuli, in Bihar, 207. 

Devaki, 211 

el-Dháhirah, in 'Omán, 41, 48 

Dhank, in 'Omán, 44 

Dharti, or earth god, 17 

drunkenness, 79, 94 

Dunagiri, in Kamáon, 5 

Durgávati river, 19, 22 

Dushyanta, 39 

Dwárá-Háth, in Kamáon, 1, 2, 3, 7 


Paces, in Arabian mythology, 169 

Felcj el-Súk, in 'Omán, 41, 50 

female infanticide, in Arabia, 459 

Ferghana, 455 

fire, how artificially produced, 46, 1847. 

Fryer, Q. E., Páli Studies, No. 2. The 
Vuttodoya, or Exposition of metre, 369 


(arnar KHAN; son of Khánazád 
Khán, 167 

Gargasamhita, 436 

Gayá, town of, 16 ;—the old Kíta-des, 20 

geology of 'Omán, 48 

Ghalchah Dialect, 97 

Gharíb-Nawáz, 37 

Gharwár, Rájpüts, 26 

Ghází Khán, 167 

el-Ghorák, in ' Omán, 42 

Ghosha family, origin of, 175 

el-Ghozz, in 'Omán, 50 

Gipsies, or Zatt, in Arabia, 67 ; 220 

Glasfurd, C. L. R. Col, Report of the 
Upper Godavery District 179 

Goálá dynasty, 8 

Gokula, city of, 17, 211 

Gond, vide Aborigines ;—deities, 2327. 

Gorakh Náth, song of, 198 

go-sálik, a bird, 24 

Gour Dás Bysack, on Khánjá Khán Garh 
in the District of Bard wán, 164 

Grierson, Gr. A., are Kálidása s Heroes Mo- 
nogamists? 89;—on the Rangpur dia- 
lect, 186 


Index. 


Gupta, sacred cave of, 19 
Gupta dynasty, 149, 174 


Harz. an unpublished ghazal by, 237 

Hail, in 'Omán, 43 

el-Hajar, in 'Omán, 48 

halud-guri, or yellow wren, 24 

Hamáseh, translations from the, 168, 437 

Hamir Deo Karchuli, founds Hamirpur, 
230 

Hamirpur, Bundelkhand, 227 ; town of —, 
when founded, 230 

Hanamconda, 179 

Hariharpur, in Orissa, 150 

Harsha Brahma, shrine of, 27 

el-Hasa, in 'Omán, 45 

Hatakesvara Deva, 151 

Hijáz, 47 

Hiranyagarbha, adoration, 133 

el-Hírch, 63 

honey, 22 

horse races, in Arabia, 451 

Hudum Deo, a Rangpur deity, 188 

Húreh Bargheh, or Sohar Peak, 51 


Tex Mojáwir, the historian, 50 

idols, Arabian, 440 

Ikhtiyár Khán, tomb of, 272. 

infanticide, female, in Arabia, 459 

Inscriptions, from the shrine of Tuttalá 
Bhavani, 32, 34;—from Cuttack, 149; 
—from Sambalpur, 173 ;—from Bundel- 
khand, 232 

iron, of the Kaimúr Range, 22 

Ishaq, son of Khalaf, an Arabian poet, 458 

Islam, progress in Káshghar, 335 

Islam Shah, 0 

Islámpur, in Hamirpur, 230 

Ismá'íl Ghazi, of Bengal, 187 


J A’FAR, son of ’Olbeh, an Arabian 
poet, 444 

Jain temples, 29, 232 

Jala, a village, near Bangalor, 14 

Jalalpur, in Hamirpur, 228 

Jamadagni, father of Parasuráma, 20 

Janamejaya, 149, 171 

Jaya Chand, Maharaja, of Kanauj, 26 

Jebel Akhdhar, 47, 48 

Jebel Hafit, 44 

Jebel Gharabeh, 47 

Jeifar, son of Julandá, 50 

Jibh Deví, in the Kaimúr Range, 35 

el-Jow, in 'Omán, 52 

Julandá-bin- Karkar, 49 

Jyotisha-Vedánga, 411 


Kona, 37 

Kachwáha Rájpúts, 34. 

Kaderkho valley, 20 

Kaimúr Range, the, 16 

Kaira Des, 16 

Kairo Málí, corrupted to Kaimúr, 16 

Kairyá Ghát, ncar Rohtás, 23 

Kálidása, monogamy of the herocs of, 
questioned, 39, 160 

Kálinjar, 2312. 

Kamáon, ancient sculpturings in, 1 

Kán, in 'Omán, 42 

kaneri, a sort of yam, 21 

Kafisa Rájá, tyrant of Mathurá, 16, 212 

Kaperlaguru, in the Nizám's dominions, 
180 

Karamnásá river, 19 

Karatoyá river, 186 

Kásim Khán, 32 

Káshghar, kings of, 326, 334 

Katar, in 'Omán, 46 

Kávari river, 184 

Késarí dynasty of Orissa, 150 

Khalaf-el-Ahmar, 455 

Khánjá Khán Garh, note on, 164 

Khajuráho, 229 

Khamár tribe, 22 

Khánazád Khán, son of Bangbará Khán, 
164 

Kharwárs, a tribe, 17, 212., 25 

Khatmet el-Shikla, village of, 46 

Khotan, 342, 347 

el-Khoweyrej, in 'Omán, 43 

Khurdá, in Orissa, 152 

el-Khurús, in 'Omán, 46 

King, W., notice of a pre-historic burial 
place with Cruciform Monoliths, near 
Mungapet in the Nizám's Dominions, 
179 

Kirmán, 50 

kistvaens, in Kamáon, 7 

Kíta-des, old name of Gayá, 20 

Kitáb-el-Agháni, 61, 437 

Koch Bihár, 186 

Kois, tribe of, 183 

kokilá, or cuckoo, 24 

Kols of Bustar, 183 

Korumbar rings, 180 

Kosalá, name of a part of Orissa, 150 

Kot Simulgarh, 164 

Kotá Ghat, 28 

Krauncha, or Koch Bihár, 186, 187 

Krishna, the birth of, 211 

el-Kúfch, 62, 69, 79, 83, 455 


Lixoror, a Manipuri MS., 37 
Larka Kols, 183 

lavender, wild, for making mats, 47 
leather, of Yemen, 439; vide tanning 
Lebíd, the Arabian poet, 62, 77 


466 


Leonard, ©. S., the Mythic History of 
the God Vi iráj, 126; — Further proofs of 
the Polygamy- of Kálidása's Heroes, 
160 

lingam worship, 4; vide Mahádeo 

Lohityá river, 186 

Lolloitha, a Nágá tribe, 38 

lunar mansions, 429 

lunations, 425 

Lyall, C. J., tho Mw'allaqah of Lebíd, 61 ; 
— Three Translationsfrom the Hamáseh, 
168 ; — Translations from the Hamáseh 
and the Aghání, 437 


Mannax the Kharwár Rájá, 21 

Mádhava Achárya, 133 

Maghal Bachá, 1n Rangpur, 187 

Maghal hát, in Rangpur, 187 

Mahádeo, or lingam, 4, 15, 235 ; — temple 
in Kamáon, 1 

el-Mahdhah, in "Omán, 44, 45 

Mahobá, in Bundelkhand, 229, 231, 232 

Maibees, a guild of priests, 7 

Málavikágnimitra, ascribed tokáldása,40 

Mán Sinha, Rájá, of Amber, 164 

Mánik Chandra, a legendary king of Rang- 
pur, 186 ; — Rájárgán, an epic, 187 

Manipuris, 36 ;—their writing, 36, 37 

Maniyá Deo, a Bhar deity, 233 

Marada, in Orissa, 150 

maranneh, a narcotic plant, 47 

marriage ceremonies, 211 

Masai, quarries at, 22 

Masáhar, tribe of, 22 

mats, made of wild lavender, 47 

Maudha, i in Bundelkhand, 228, 230 

Meiyánggnamba, a Manipuri historical 
work, 3 

Miles, S. P. on the Route between So- 
hár and el-Bereymi in "Omán, with a 
note on the Zatt or Gipsies in Ara- 
bia, 41 

Mileyyeneh, in 'Omán, 42, 47 

Mimosa, 24 ; — flava, 171 

Mina, two places in. Arabia, 90 

Mírzápur, 26 

Mo'allaqah, of Lebíd, 62 

Mogeallána, the Ceylon grammarian, 369 

el-Mokábil, a tribe in 'Omán, 48 

Monoliths near Mungapet, 17 9 

months, lunar, of the Hindús, 5 

Mukanda Rám Chakravarti Kavi Kankara, 
author of the Chandi, 164 

Mukhadrim, or early Islamitic writers, 62, 
440 

Mulheran, notices of cromlechs, quoted, 
185 

Munda, a Daitya, 36 

Mundesvara, 17; — hill 34; 
of, 34, 35 


— shrine 
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Mungapet, in Haidarabad, monoliths near, 
179 

munia, the bird, 24 

myrabalan, 21 


Pus N «nion, the Arabian poet, 

9, 83 

Nágpár, Central Provinces, 7 

Náib Muhammad ’Alam, Governor of 
Afghán Turkestán, 97 

nakshatras, orlunar mansions, 429 

Náráyana, rock cut image öf, 32 

Narkandá, Central Provinces, 7 

Narmadá river, 20 

Nojrán, 439, 441, 442 

Nesr, an Arabian idol, 440 

Nílá's song of the year, 224 

Nilgirí hills, 13 

Nirmala Deva, of Orissa, 151 

en-No‘man, king of Hireh, 63, 73 


Opra, a part of Orissa, 152 

olibanum, 22 

’ Omán, citadel of, 48; geography of—, 41 
Orissa, under the Guptas, 150, 177 

owls, the spirits of dead men, 81 

Oxus River, 98; vide Amú. 


Paxvxana, tutelary deity of Mani- 
pur, 38 

Palámau, 26, 29 

Palásas, ancient name of Bihár District, 21 

Páli prosody, 369 [pur, 37 

Pamhaiba alias Gharib-nawaz, of Mani- 

Pamir, 97, 98 

Pampápur, 26 

Pandasiara Mane, 14 

Pandavara Gudi, 14 

panduka, a bird, 25 

Pandukoli, a mountain in Kamáon, 5 

Pandu-kuris, 13 

Pándús, Pándava brothers, 6 

Panjah, name of Oxus source, 98 

Panwárí Jaitpur, 228 

Parihár Rájpúts, 26 

Parmál, of Mahobá, 233 

Patná, in Orissa, 173 

pearls, 93 

Persians, hold 'Omán, 50, 51 

phallus worship, vide lingam 

Phillips, M., Rev., on tumuli, 13 

plantain trees, used at marriages, 211 

Poerai, a name of the Manipuris, 38 

Polygamy of Kálidása's Heroes, 39, 160 

Popham, Col., reduces Fort Bijaigarh, 26 

Pratapachandra Ghosha, note on, and 
translation of, three Copper-plate In- 
scriptions from Sambalpur, 173 


